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SCOTT'S EARLY TRANSLATIONS FROM BtJRGER 

It is well known that Scott corresponded with Anna Seward 
of Lichfield for some years, and was by no means unappreciative 
of her encouragement in his early efforts as a poet. In his Life 
of Scott, Lockhart acknowledges that he, too, had drawn from Miss 
Seward's published Letters " some sufficiently interesting fragments, 
as the biographers of other eminent authors of this time will 
probably do hereafter." More recently Mr. E. V. Lucas has made 
a diverting volume on Miss Seward, A Swan and her Friends (1909), 
for his own and the public's amusement. Mr. Lucas has been less 
appreciative of Miss Seward than either Scott or Lockhart, and 
neither he nor Lockhart used her Letters as effectively as they 
might have done. Indeed, they both missed one or two discoveries 
of some importance. 

Let me begin with one of Mr. Lucas's minor inaccuracies 
which concerns Scott very nearly. In Chapter XV, page 306, 
Mr. Lucas says: 

The Swan of Lichfield's last conquest was the Wizard of the 
North. It was in February, 1799, that Miss Seward first came to 
know anything of Sir Walter (then Mr.) Scott. Mr. Colin Macken- 
zie had sent her William and Helen and other paraphrases from 
Burger [sic], The Triumph of Constancy and Glenfinlas in manu- 

£'"rint. 

Then follow extracts from her letter to Mackenzie. 

Now this is not the first knowledge Miss Seward had of Scott 
and his William and Helen, though she did not earlier know the 
name of its author. In a letter to Lady Eleanor Butler of Febru- 
ary 19, 1797, two years before Mackenzie's communication, she 
writes: 

Mr. Saville, who reads finely as you well know, gave us the 
extracts with which the Scottish ladies of your neighborhood 
favoured him, from the sublime paraphrase of Burger's Leonora, the 
yet unpublished work of their friend. It is not near so close as 
the four rival translations which I have seen of that wild and 
violent poem; amongst which Mr. Spencer's, with its happy 
engravings, is so very prominent in poetic merit. 

Many ideas and images are in the extracts Mr. Saville had 
obtained, which cannot be found in Burger's poem; but they vie, and 
in some places transcend those of the original in well-imagined 
horror. Chilling, grand, and horrific is the shrouded corpse 
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arising from the bier, and the half-perished body of the murderer 
swinging and creaking in the winds and rain, descending from the 
gibbet at the call of the equestrian spectre, and joining the ghastly 
train on that impetuous journey. 1 

Although this reference has not been noticed in any discussion 
of Scott's work, or of the translations of Burger's Lenore which 
appeared in 1796, this must be an allusion to Scott's version of 
that German poem. In no other, of this period at least, does the 
corpse of a murderer descend "from the gibbet at the call of the 
equestrian spectre." This was Scott's own invention and identi- 
fies beyond a doubt the poem which Miss Seward knew from 
extracts, even before its publication in Scotland. It must be, 
therefore, that Scott's William and Helen, in one of its manuscript 
reproductions, had traveled thus rapidly to the Vale of Llangollen. 
For the Letters further show that Mr. Saville had visited Llangollen 
and its celebrated ladies in the summer of 1796. Indeed, the 
matter is not one of conjecture for in the letter to Colin Macken- 
zie, mentioned by Mr. Lucas, Miss Seward says: 

Two years since a friend of mine met with the William and Helen 
at the cottage of the celebrated recluses of Llangollen Vale. He 
reads finely, and he was desired to read it in their circle. It was in 
manuscript, and he understood unpublished; but that was a mis- 
take. Thus he considered as an indulgence that he obtained 

1 Letters of Anna Seward, IV, 314. Who the "Scottish ladies of your neigh- 
borhood" were I do not know, but they may have been friends of Professor 
Dugald Stewart of Edinburgh. To Miss Seward, on November 30, 1802, 
Scott wrote: "I rejoice that you have met the ladies of Llangollen, of whom 
I have heard so much that I think you must have found them kindred spirits. 
My friends Mr. and Mrs. Dugald Stewart are well acquainted with them and 
great admirers of their accomplishments and manners, a eulogium which conveys 
a great deal to those who know Mr. and Mrs. Stewart." — Familiar Letters of 
Sir Walter Scott, I, 17. Scott visited them with Lockhart in 1825, and the 
latter described them to his wife in a letter of April 21, 1825, (Fam. Let. II, 
334-5) partly given in the Life of Scott, IV, 308. This last the Familiar Letters 
seems to attribute to Scott himself. 

That Dugald Stewart was one of the first to receive copies ot the printed 
ballads is clear from his letter to Scott in the Life, I, 219. Of four copies he 
received, he at once transmitted two to "a friend in England," possibly some 
one at Llangollen. Another letter seems to imply that Professor Stewart 
possessed a manuscript copy earlier; see Life, I, 208-9. 

Miss Seward regularly used the form "Leonora" for the poem, and Burger, 
without umlaut sign, for the author. Leonora is the name of Mr. Spencer's 
English version of the poem, Miss Seward's favorite. 
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permission to make extracts from William and Helen, of those 
parts in which the poem differs from the German, by circumstances 
and pictures that increase the sublime horrors of the story. He 
knew how high Spencer's Leonora stood in my estimation; but he 
also knew my predilection for that species of translation which 
scruples not to throw in new matter, congenial to the subject and 
style, and capable of heightening their interest or their imagery. 
On perusing those extracts I agreed with my friend, that the new 
features in this equestrian ghost are more grandly horrid than in 
the original. Thus will it almost invariably be when poets, not 
versifiers, translate. 2 

Mr. Saville was, of course, right that the poem was still unpub- 
lished in the summer of 1796, since Scott's translations from 
Burger were not printed until October. 

Miss Seward, it may be said, had at first greatly admired the 
translation of Lenore by William Taylor, as it had appeared in the 
Monthly Magazine of March, 1796. 3 But in July Lord Bagot 
presented her with a copy of Mr. W. R. Spencer's Leonora, "embel- 
lished" by Lady Beauclerk's designs, and ever after she was a 
fervent admirer of that version of the German ballad. Mr. Lucas 
quotes without date her letter to Miss Arden, in which she says 
in characteristic style: "I have not read aloud less than fifty 
times this violent story, adorned by the pencil of kindred genius." 4 
It was doubtless this devotion, too, which lulled her curiosity 
about the new version by him with whom she was to correspond 
on intimate terms after a few years, and whom she made her literary 
executor. 

But the letter of Miss Seward to Colin Mackenzie is still more 
important. Accurately quoted, regarding the poems sent by 
Colin Mackenzie, it reads: 

Sir, — I am extremely grateful for the bounteous and valuable 
present you have sent me; and I eagerly hasten to say that I am 
charmed with your friend's poems. 6 

To this is added a footnote by Miss Seward, and marked with 
her initial : 

It [the present above] consisted of various poems by Walter 
Scott, Esq., a Scottish barrister. Two paraphrases from the 

2 Letters, V, 197. 

3 See her letter to Mrs. Powis, June 1, 1796, in Letters, IV, 211. 

'A Swan and Her Friends, p. 221. The letter is of December 17, 1796, 
Letters, IV, 283. 

8 Letters, V, 197; it is of date February 3, 1799. The above is immediately 
followed by the quotation on p. 4. 
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German Burger, published in 1796; Leonora, under the title of 
William and Helen; and The Chase; a third in manuscript, from 
Burger, not yet published. — The Triumph of Constancy, and an 
original poem, which has not yet passed the press, entitled Glen- 
Mas. 1799— S. 

Putting aside, as not now concerning us, the reference to 
Glenfinlas, let us look at what is called "a third in manuscript 
from Burger, not yet published, — The Triumph of Constancy."* 
Although no poem of this name appears in Scott's Works, or has 
been attributed to him by any biographer, 7 the allusion is so 
definite that it cannot be doubted. Scott must have made one 
more translation from Burger than has hitherto been attributed 
to him. 

In its relation to Burger The Triumph of Constancy may be 
fully identified from a further reference in the same letter. After 
remarking upon The Chase, which she rates below William and 
Helen and traces to Dryden's Theodore and Honoria, "the source 
of this and perhaps all the retributory spectres with which of late 
the press has teemed," Miss Seward adds: 

Whatever Burger may do, I am certain Mr. Scott writes finely. 
The Triumph of Constancy has sweet and novel traits, given by your 
friend with the freedom and the fire of genius; — but there is some- 
thing ludicrous in the canine consolation for the perfidy of a charm- 
ing woman. It piques the pride of the ladies not a little. 8 

"Whether the punctuation of the footnote is Miss Seward's there is no 
means of telling, but "The Triumph of Constancy" etc., should be part of the 
preceding sentence. There must have been four enclosures, Scott's William 
and Helen and The Chase in published form, The Triumph of Constancy, and 
Glenfinlas in manuscript. 

Colin Mackenzie, as all who know their Lockhart's Life will recollect, was 
Mackenzie of Portmore, to distinguish him from Henry Mackenzie of the 
Man of Feeling. The former had been with Scott at the Edinburgh high school, 
and was, as Lockhart says, "the friend of his boyhood, one of the dearest he 
ever had" (Life, I, 455). Both he and Scott served in the volunteer cavalry 
offered to the government in February, 1797, and gladly accepted. Their 
friendship is also attested by the feeling allusion to Mackenzie in the introduction 
to the fourth canto of Scott's Marmion, where the meeting of the cavalry club 
is described and Mackenzie's absence in Devon is deplored (11. 191-3). Such 
intimacy would fully account for Mackenzie's having manuscript poems of 
Scott in his possession. See other allusions to him in Lockhart's Life. 

'It is not mentioned by Lockhart, and does not appear in the Catalogue 
of the Abbolsford Library made by Cochrane in 1838. I have seen no allusion 
to it in any note on poems or life. 

* Letters, V, 199-200. 
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This allusion shows that the poem which Scott had translated was 
Burger's Das Lied von Treue. Mention of " the canine consolation 
for the perfidy of a charming woman" makes conjecture unneces- 
sary to any one who knows the story of that poem. It may be 
added, too, that however "ludicrous" its conclusion seemed to 
Miss Seward, Burger's poem was one that would naturally appeal 
to Scott, fond as he was of all ballads and warmly appreciative 
of a canine friend. 

Such identification may now be connected with a letter in 
Lockhart's Life which has clear bearing on the subject. In the 
spring of 1798 Scott's friend William Erskine met M. G. Lewis of 
The Monk in London, showed him Scott's William and Helen and 
The Chase, and informed him that Scott had other translations of 
German poems. On this Lewis asked that Scott assist him in his 
collection of Tales of Wonder, already in project, and Scott wrote 
offering what he had for that purpose. To this Lewis replied: 

The plan I have proposed to myself is to collect all the mar- 
vellous ballads which I can lay hands upon But as a 

ghost or a witch is a sine qua non ingredient in all the dishes of 
which I mean to compose my hobgoblin repast, I am afraid the 
Lied von Treue does not come within the plan. 9 

This letter, says Lockhart, is undated, but "marked by Scott 
'1798'." It implies that Scott had already translated Burger's 
poem or that he had thoughts of such translation, much more 
probably the former. In any case, Miss Seward's footnote to the 
copy of her letter to Mackenzie, confirmed as it is by the letter of 
Lewis, makes doubly sure that Scott translated Burger's Das Lied 
von Treue, and gave it the title The Triumph of Constancy. 

And now that the proof of this hitherto unknown translation 
by Scott is fairly clear, we may quote Scott himself in general 
confirmation. In the Essay on Imitations of the Ancient Ballad, 
when retelling the story of his translating Burger's Lenore and 
Der Wilde Jager, Scott says: "In this [Der Wilde Jager] I took 
rather more licence than in versifying Lenore; and I balladised 
one or two other poems of Burger with more or less success." — 
Henderson's ed. of Scott's Minstrelsy of the Scottish Border, IV, 40. 

The exact time of making this translation and the probable 
period at which it came into Colin Mackenzie's hands must be 
matters of conjecture. Such conjecture, however, has some basis 

8 Lockhart's Life, I. 254. This allusion to another poem of Burger is not 
indexed under the name of that poet, and the relation of it has apparently been 
entirely missed by Scott's biographers. 
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in well-known circumstances. It would be natural to suppose that 
such a translation from Burger followed closely upon the William 
and Helen and The Chase, or The Wild Huntsman as it was later 
called. The first of these was made "in the beginning of April 
1796," 10 and the second between that date and October, when 
both were first printed. We know also that, on gaining the 
necessary German books, Scott translated somewhat freely. In 
reciting the events of this period many years afterwards, in his 
Essay on Imitations of the Ancient Ballad, he says: 

Being thus furnished with the necessary originals, I began to 
translate on all sides, certainly without anything like an accurate 
knowledge of the language; and, although the dramas of Goethe, 
Schiller and others powerfully attracted one whose early attention 
to the German had been arrested by Mackenzie's Dissertation 
and the play of The Robbers, yet the ballad poetry, in which I had 
made a bold essay, was still my favorite. 11 

It is not unreasonable to believe, then, that Burger's Lied von 
Treue was transformed into The Triumph of Constancy in the latter 
part of 1796, or early in 1797. Now Scott and Colin Mackenzie, as 
already noted above, were together in the volunteer cavalry in the 
early part of 1797. Though they were always intimate, it is not 
unlikely that The Triumph of Constancy came into Mackenzie's 
hands at that time, or at least during the summer of that year. 

Whether Scott's Triumph of Constancy is now in existence I 
do not know. Some letters to warring England have not succeeded 
in locating it. Probably, however, it is among Scott's papers, or 
perhaps, if they are in existence, among those bequeathed to him 
by Miss Seward and from which he prepared the edition of her 
poems. So far as I know Burger's Lied von Treue was not again 
translated for many years, perhaps only once since Scott's time. 
There is a translation in the Dublin University Magazine of 1834 
(Vol. IV, p. 29) with the title The Story of Constancy, and over the 
signature C. I find no explanation of the pseudonymn and 
presume the writer has not been identified, unless it can be J. Cart- 
wright who published a translation of Goethe's Torquato Tasso, 
London, 1861. 

Oliver Farrar Emerson. 

Western Reserve University. 

10 Lockhart's Life, I, 205. This is somewhat at variance with the date 
usually assigned, but see my paper on The Earliest English Translations of 
Biirger's Lenore, in Western Reserve Studies Vol. I, No. 1. 

"Scott's Minstrelsy of the Scottish Border, ed. by Henderson, IV, 43. 



